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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :- 

The  question  of  pensions  should  he  one  of  great 
interest  to  every  Canadian  citizen.  The  conduct  and 
achievement  of  the  Canadian  soldier  has  given  just 
cause  for  pride  and  his  country's  gratitude  may  he 
best  expressed  by  wise  and  generous  provision  for 
his  restoration  to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness. The  expenditure  for  pensions  is  in  itself  suff- 
icient to  make  the  matter  one  of  importance.  This  has 
reached  approximately  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  monthly,  and  the  Government  has 
placed  in  its  estimates  the  sum  of  thirty  million  dol- 
lars for  pension  purposes  for  the  coming  year.  The 
pension  laws  enacted  during  the  next  ten  years,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  administered,  will  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  on  the  material  progress  of  the  country.  Wise 
laws  will  come  through  a  wide  understanding  of  the 
problem  by  the  people,  and  the  medical  man  will  be 
looked  to  for  advice.  The  problem  is  not  simple  and 
misunderstandings  are  many.  The  present  regulations 
have  been  promulgated  by  Order-in-Council  following 
recommendations  made  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
pensions,  and  adopted  by  Parliament.  These  regulations 
pro-.::"—  for  a  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners  to  direct 
ion  matters.  This  Board  is  purely  administrative 
in  its  functions-  it  puts  into  operation  the  laws  made 
by  the  Government  for  its  work.  It  surveys  the  damage, 
decides  the  nature  of  the  disability,  measures  its  ex- 
tent by  scale  provided  and  after  satisfying  itself 
that  the  damage  was  sustained  in  the  military  service 
of  the  state,  attaches  the  award  indicated  therefore 
by  regulations  and  issues  the  cheque  in  payment. 
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Pensions  are  not  awarded  for  the  sacrifices  made 
by  volunteers,  or  imposed  upon  drafted  men,  in  giving 
up  the  employments  of  civil  life;  for  the  dislocated 
plans, or  the  social  and  financial  losses  that  these 
involve.  Pensions  are  not  awarded  for  patriotic  ser- 
vice; for  discomforts  and  wearinesses:  for  perils  en- 
dured; nor  even  for  the  sufferings  caused  ty  wounds  and 
disease.  These  sacrifices  are  matters  of  grave  impor- 
tance. In  the  nature  of  things  they  vary  widely.  To 
estimate  the  economic  loss  attendant  on  them  alone  to 
the  individual  soldier  and  his  dependants  would  be  a 
tremendous  task.  To  arrive  at  an  equitable  compens- 
ation is  impossible,  and  could  the  sum  be  computed  its 
payment  would  be  beyond  the  resources  of       state. 

Pensions  are  awarded  to  the  dependants  of  those 
who  do  not  return,  and  to  those  who  return  ged  in 
the  service  of  the  State . 

It  is  desired  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  the  damaged  soldier,  at 
present. 

Preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  com]  ion  two 
provisions  of  relatively  greater  importan  t  al- 
ways be  mentioned.  All  that  curative  art  can  ^o  tc 
restore  health  and  the  functions  of  the  damaged  parts 
should  be  done,  and  every  appliance  and  artificial  aid 
that  may  contribute  to  these  ends  should  be  sup- 
plied. And,  whenever  by  reason  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained, the  disabled  man  is  unfitted  for  his  previous 
calling,  training  in  an  occupation  best  suited  to  his 
remaining  capabilities  should  be  provided. 

That  this  provision  is  nearly  allied  to  compen- 
sation is  evident.  In  some  countries  lump  sums  are 
awarded  in  lieu  of  periodical  payments.  In  others, 
grants  of  land  are  made.  These  provide  the  means  by 
which  a  livelihood  may  be  obtained.  The  -  -on 
supplied  by  the  state  does  the  same;  but  this  in  the 
Canadian  system  does  not  supplant  the  per.  it 
merely  supplements  it,  and  the  regulations  are  insis- 
tent that  the  earnings  of  the  pensioner  shall  in  no 
case  reduce  the  pension  by  a  penny. 

Pensions  are  awarded  for  disabilities  due  to 
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mjuries  received, or  disease  contracted, or  aggravated, 
while  on  active  service. Note  the  expression"while  on." 
This  has  added  significance  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  word "by"  of  an  earlier  regu- 
lation. In  effect  it  means  that  any  disability  due  to 
disease  or  injury  occurring  to  the  soldier  from  the 
moment  of  his  enlistment  to  the  instant  of  his  dis- 
charge, is  pensionable.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  all-inclusiveness  of  "while  on. "Should  the 
soldier  be  pensionable  for  injuries  received  in  play- 
ing foot-ball  or  boxing-sports  encouraged  to  maintain 
and  improve  his  physique, and  to  provide  the  recreation 
essential  to  his  welfare?  Should  he  be  refused  pension 
for  injury  incurred  while  returning  from  leave-a 
journey  imposed  by  the  fact  of  service?  A  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  the  phrase  "by  service"  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  public  opinion.  The  more  liberal  inter- 
pretation, ''oy  simple  progression,  widens  out  until  its 
meaning  differs  but  little  from  "while  on."  The  view 
prevailed  that  service  so  altered  the  soldiers  daily 
life  and  movement  that  any  incident,  save  that  con- 
sequent on  his  own  negligence,  was  to  some  extent  a 
resultant , and  that  the  state  could  not  avoid  a  measure 
of  responsibility.  In  practice  this  view  simplifies 
administration  greatly. 

The  regulations  provide  that  pensions  shall  be 
awarded"  in  direct  proportion  to  partial  or  total  dis- 
ability." If  that  is  to  be  done  it  is  plain  that  there 
must  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  "disability"  and 
none  as  to  what  is  implied  or  intended  by"proportion. " 

The  necessity  and  importance  of  an  accurate  def- 
inition of  "disability"  was  early  in  pension  adminis- 
tration recognized.  Misapprehension  as  to  its  meaning- 
loose  thinking  as  to  its  nature .  perhaps  one  might 
better  say, -has  been  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  mis- 
understanding. 

In  two  all  important  aspects  it  is  essentia L 
that  its  nature  be  made  plain. 

If  its  proportions  are  to  be  discovered  it  must 
be  measured,  weighed  and  appraised,  and  to  do  this  it 
must  be  made  definite  and  definable;  and  as  the  award- 
ing body  depends  upon  the  description  given  by  the 
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Medical  Boards  that  examine  the  disabled  mar.  these 
must  understand  clearly  its  nature. 

A  gunshot  wound,  a  fracture,  a  disease  is  not  a 
disability.    These  may  be  productive  of  disabilities. 

There  is  a  scale  of  disabilities  (so  called)  in 
use  by  one  of  the  nations  which  includes  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  estimates  it  as  a  sixty  per  cent  disabil- 
ity!?) Now  based  on  attendant  discomfort,  cr  inter 
ference  with  the  amenities  of  life,  or  decreased  earn- 
ing power,  chronic  bronchitis  may  be  an  almost  neglig- 
ible matter  cr  affect  profoundly  its  victim.  In  our 
system  it  is  not  a  disability  at  all.  It  has  no  "pro- 
portion" by  any  scale  of  measurement. 

A  disability  is  predicated  by  an  ability.  An 
abiiity  is  a  normal  physical  or  mental  activity.  It 
implies  the  will  to  do  and  the  power  to  do.  The  loss 
or  lessening  of  the  power  to  will  and  to  do  any  normal 
mental  or  physical  act  is  a  disability.  Disabilities 
may  be  actual  inabilities  or  they  may  be  imposea  in 
abilities-prohibitions . 

The  whole  range  of  inabilities  may  be  found 
under  four  groups :- 

1.  General  muscular  weakness  (debility): 

2.  Loss  of  an  organ  or  member. or  of  some  or  all 
of  its  functions  in  whole  or  in  part: 

3.  The   loss  of.   or  lessened  acuity  .of,   the 
special  senses  or  general  sensation: 

4.  The  loss  or  limitation  of  the  action  of 
muscles  or  of  movement  in  joints. 

Prohibitions  are  the  limitations  of  activity  im- 
posed by  medical  opinion  or  advice.  Usually  these  are 
due  to  the  necessity  for  rest  for  therapeutic  reasons. 

The  prohibition  may  affect  a  part  of  the  body 
only  or  the  whole,  and  it  may  impose  complete  or  par- 
tial rest. 
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Shorter  hours  of  work  or  the  lighter  employments 
may  fulfil  the  necessity  for  rest.  Prohibitions  may 
take  the  form  of  necessity  for  avoidance  of  exposure 
to  weather  or  temperature  changes,  to  dust  or  gas- 
laden  air,  to  certain  places  of  residence  or  to  stres- 
ses, physical  or  mental. 

To  complete  the  definition  of  disability  as  used 
for  our  pension  purposes,  consideration  of  the  means 
used  to  measure  the  disability,  to  get  its  "proport- 
ions, His  necessary. 

In  approaching  the  study  of  a  basis  for  the  est- 
imation of  the  damage  done  to  the  disabled  mar;  it  was 
natural  that  we  should  attempt  to  examine  the  princi- 
ples in  use  in  countries  with  wide  experience  in 
awarding  pensions. 

The  result  of  inquiry  was  disappointing.  While 
much  had  been  written  about  pensions  in  a  general  way 
there  was  nothing  of  value  in  regard  to  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  making  awards. 

st  countries  had  schedules,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, of  specific  diseases  or  anatomical  losses, 
with  the  percentage  estimate  attached.  It  was  under- 
stood that  these  estimates  were  determined  in  some 
measure  "ay  the  Court  awards  made  in  suits  for  damages. 
Conditions  not  mentioned,  it  was  presumed,  might  he 
assessed  by  comparison  with  the  items  on  the  schedule. 
As  far  as  could  he  learned  there  was  no  basic  princip- 
le from  which  might  be  deduced,  in  manner  more  or  less 
logical,  an  award  for  any  given  damage.  Yet  it  was 
fairly  apparent  that  the  effect  of  the  damage  on  earn- 
ing power  was  in  some  way  concerned  with  the  assess- 
ment . 

Our  own  former  regulations , .operative  when  the 

war  began,  were  more  explicit.   The  expression  "in  a 

11  degree  incapable,"   "Materially  incapable,"  and 

"totally  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood,"  are  used 

in  reference  to  tne  various  awards. 

■hough  the  present.  Regulations  make  no  refer- 
ence to  earning  power  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  has  been  set  aside.   In  fact  certain  clauses 
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may  be  taken  to  confirm  it.  These  clauses  are  import- 
ant in  other  respects  as  well  and  should  he  carefully 
considered. 

Clause  7  reads:-  ''All  pensions  shall  he  deter- 
mined by  the  disability  of  the  applicant  without  ref- 
erence to  his  occupation  prior  to  enlistment" 

Clause  9  reads:-  "No  deduction  shall  be  made 
from  the  amount  awarded  to  any  pensioner  owing  to  his 
having  undertaken  work  or  perfected  himself  in  some 
form  of  industry. " 

As  occupations  are  followed  and  work  is  under- 
taen  as  a  means  to  a  livelihood,  it  is  evident  that 
these  clauses  would  be  purposeless  did  not  the  idea  of 
earnings  obtain. 

You  may  ask  is  there  then  no  consideration  of 
the  social  loss  or  the  deprivation  of  the  amenities  of 
life?. 

I  do  not  know. 

What  compensation  can  be  given  to  him  who  has 
lost  the  sense  of  melody  or  of  the  voices  cf  his 
friends,  or  to  him  who  can  no  longer  see  the  forms  and 
faces  about  him  or  the  hills  and  waterfalls  of  the 
Gatineau?  These  are  the  real  losses,  but  they  are  im- 
ponderables, beyond  appraisal. 

So  whether  the  aesthetic  loss  may  be  considered 
in  the  amount  of  award  or  not  measurement  by  the  econ- 
omic loss  is  the  only  practicable  method. 

There  are  three  suggested  bases  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  economic  loss  to  the  individual  by  reason 
of  damage  sustained. 

1.  His  former  occupation. 

2.  All  occupations  of  a  gainful  nature. 

3.  Unskilled  employment. 

The  choice  would  be  greatly  simplified  could  one 
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postulate  be  granted:-  For  like  damage  like  award. 

Many  who  have  not  examined  the  pro  Diem  will  not 
accept  this  and  argue  the  standpoint  of  previous  em- 
ployment as  the  only  just  one.  We  need  not  discuss 
this  at  length  -  examine  it  for  yourself. 

In  relation  to  the  oasis  of  former  occupation 
consider:-  Would  you  he  content  to  receive  a  less 
award  than  your  fellow  because  of  an  identical  damage 
received  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way?  Should 
the  lawyer  who  suffers  no  decrease  in  earning  power  hy 
the  loss  of  his  left  hand  be  refused  pension?  And  how 
will  you  appraise  the  damage  done  to  the  student  who 
has  not  been  trained  in,  perhaps  has  not  yet  chosen  a 
vocation? 

Concerning  the  second  suggested  basis  of  all 
possible  vocations,  would  you  award  a  lesser  pension 
to  a  labourer  who  has  lost  a  hand,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  unfitted  thereby  "oo  practice  law? 

The  basis  selected  is  the  unskilled  labour  mar- 
ket. Numerically  the  unskilled  labourer  as  a  class  ex- 
ceeds all  others  in  the  C.E.F.  By  reason  of  his  com- 
parative illiteracy  he  suffers  most  in  earning  pow- 
er by  physical  detriment-  he  cannot  call  upon  his 
mental  equipment  or  special  training  to  make  up  for 
physical  deficiency.  His  need  is  greatest  -  this  scale 
will  secure  for  him  the  maximum  awards.  Further,  un- 
lled  labour  is  the  one  vocation  within  the  compet- 
ency of  all  normal  men  -  it  is  the  common  denominator. 

In  some  form  or  other  it  calls  into  play  every 
normal  human  activity,  therefore  it  can  be  used  to 
measure  every  kind  of  physiological  detriment.  Note 
then  that  all  its  manifold  forms  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Farming,  manufacturing,  all  industries, 
all  trades  have  numbers  of  men  doing  work  that  does 
not  call  for  special  skill  or  training.  Some  of  the 
jobs  call  for  the  completest  equipment  of  physical 
fitness , strength  and  activity , some  for  little  strength 
and  less  agility, and  between  these  lie  many  successive 
grades . 

If  by  reason  of  damage  sustained  the  claim- 


ant  is  unfitted  to  follow  any  one  of  these  he  has  a 
disability. 

Now  the  definition  of  disability  in  the  pen- 
sionable sense  may  be  completed. 

A  disability  is  the  loss  or  lessening  of  the 
power  to  will  and  to  do  any  mental  or  physical  act  re- 
quired in  earning  a  livelihood  in  the  unskilled  labour 
market.  Or  it  may  be  stated  thus:-  If  the  power  to 
will  and  to  do  any  mental  or  physical  act  is  so  af- 
fected as  to  restrict  the  choice  of  unskilled  occupat- 
ions there  is  a  disability. 

Locomotion  is  an  ability  -  difficulty  in  walking 
is  a  disability.  Prehension  is  an  ability  -  loss  or 
lessening  of  the  power  to  grasp  is  a  disability.  See- 
ing is  an  ability  -  loss  of,  or  lessened  acuity  of 
vision  is  a  disability.  Attention  and  concentration  of 
mind  so  that  impressions  may  be  received  and  retained 
is  an  ability-  the  corresponding  disability  is  usually 
described  as  loss  of  memory,  which  means  inattention 
and  weakened  concentration.  Easy  breathing  under  a 
reasonable  work  or  exercise  is  an  ability  -  dyspnoea 
is  a  disability. 

Now  difficulty  in  walking  may  be  due  to  the  loss 
of  a  foot  or  a  leg, ankylosis  of, or  limitation  of  move- 
ment of  the  hip,  knee  or  ankle  joints,  flat  feet,  or 
corns.  Difficulty  in  grasping  may  be  due  to  loss  of 
fingers,  limitation  in  their  joint  movements , paralysis 
of  the  musculo-spiral  or  ulnar  nerves.  Dyspnoea  may  be 
due  to  Bronchitis,  to  occlusion  of  the  nostrils,  to 
asthma  or  to  a  defective  heart.  These  latter  are  the 
disabling  conditions  -  their  variety,  combinations  and 
causes  are  beyond  computation.  The  resultant  disabil- 
ities are  comparatively  few.  If  the  disabling  condit- 
ion is  well  described  the  resultant  disability  is  not 
difficult  to  discover,  and  discovered,  the  effect  upon 
various  forms  of  ordinary  labour  is  a  problem  invol- 
ving no  great  difficulty  to  the  expert  trained  in  pen- 
sion work. 

It  is  a  conviction  held  by  the  Medical  Staff  of 
the  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners  that  every  disabil- 
ity and  every  disabling  condition  can  be  described  if 
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it  is  recognized.  Yet  many  Medical  Boards  in  the  earl- 
ier days  failed  to  show  either  of  these,  and  yet  rec- 
comraended  an  award  of  pension.  Gunshot  wound  of  the 
thigh  or  bronchitis  would  not  do,  would  it?  And  many 
Boards  have  described  a  disabling  condition  with  a 
consequent  disability  easily  recognized'  by  the  pens- 
ions staff,  were  unaware  of  it  and  considered  no  pens- 
ion indicated.  Many  awards  were  made  under  those  con- 
ditions, contrary  to  the  impression,  sometimes  expres- 
sed, that  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Pension  Commission- 
ers is  to  avoid  payment  of  pension  v/henever  this  was 
possible. 

Consistency  in  awards  is  the  star  to  which  we 
hitch  our  wagon.  Consistency  horizontally  and  perpen- 
dicularly -  that  is  similar  awards  for  similar  dis- 
abilities and  accurately  relative  awards  for  disabil- 
ities greater  or  less  as  measured  by  the  method  just 
described.  Based  on  this  system  the  uniformity  obtain- 
ed has  been  remarkable.  A  difference  of  more  than  5%, 
in  the  individual  assessments  of  a  sub-division  of  our 
staff  of  Medical  Advisors,  trained  in  the  work,  would 
argue  a  case  of  unusual  difficulty,  generally  one  of 
multiple  disabling  conditions  united  to  produce  one 
disability  or  perhaps  productive  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct disabilities. 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  civilian  medical 
attendants  of  pensioners  have  varied  for  a  definite 
condition  from  ten  percent  all  the  way  to  seventy  per 
cent.  This  wide  divergence  is  not  surprising  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  disabilities  may  have  been 
measured  by  widely  varying  standards.  The  loss  of  a 
couple  of  fingers  would  greatly  affect  the  earnings  of 
an  artisan  whose  work  required  marked  deftness  in  man- 
ipulation. Such  a  loss  to  one  of  some  other  trade 
might  have  an  effect  almost  negligible. 

A  further  service  required  of  the  Medical  Staff 
is  the  discovery  of  errors  in  diagnosis  or  in  judgment 
in  regard  to  treatment. 

Recognition  of  indications  for  treatment  or  for 
special  appliances  frequently  results  in  the  removal 
or  substantial  reduction  in  the  disability. 
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All  classes  of  cases  have  supplied  examples  of 
this,  but  the  aid  of  the  orthopedist  and  the  neurolo- 
gist has  most  often  been  requisitioned. 

The  psychogenetic  affections  have  given  us  the 
most  brilliant  examples  of  the  results  of  skilled 
reading  between  the  lines  of  medical  reports. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved  by 
reference  of  these  cases  for  examination  by  experts 
and  treatment  if  indicated. However,  it  is  not  the  sav- 
ing in  money  that  counts;  the  restoration  of  the  suf- 
ferer to  health  and  usefulness  to  his  family  and  the 
state  is  the  real  gain. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  tonight  all  the 
points  of  medical  interest  in  pensions  work.  The  ques- 
tion of  pre-enlistment  disabilities  and  their  aggrava- 
tion on  service;  of  disabilities  due  to  negligence;  of 
penalties  for  refusal  of  treatment;  of  disabilities 
arising  after  discharge  from  service,  are  all  of  much 
importance,  but  their  presentation  must  be  deferred. 

Recently  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the  sold- 
ier through  Parliament  a  scheme  of  decentralization 
has  been  put  into  operation.  In  this  the  medical  ex- 
aminer who  makes  the  examination  and  report  upon  the 
pensioner's  condition  also  makes  the  recommendation  of 
award . 

Such  a  scheme  would  have  been  impracticable 
earlier.  From  the  beginning  of  pensions  work  there  has 
been  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number 
of  medical  men  for  the  rapidly  increasing  volume  of 
work  to  be  handled.  The  supply  is  none  too  great  yet, 
but  a  sufficient  body  of  trained  men  has  been  secured 
to  man  the  District  Offices  of  the  Commission  at  the 
various  demobilization  centres  throughout  the  country. 

This  scheme  presents  some  difficulties  and  nat- 
urally the  maintenance  of  the  much  prized  consistency 
will  be  the  chief.  But,  if  the  system  will  give  sat- 
isfaction to  the  soldier,  that  alone  should  be  suf- 
ficient argument  for  its  establishment.  It  has  one 
feature  which  is  of  paramount  advantage  and  that  is 
that  it  gives  opportunity  for  a  personal  explanation 
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te the  pensioner  of  the  nature  of  his  disability  and 
the  method  used  in  determining  his  award.  The  great 
majority  of  disabled  men  are  found  to  he  very  reason- 
able -  their  complaints  have  been  for  the  most  part 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  basis  of  awards ,  and 
given  a  tactful  explanation,  their  dissatisfaction 
will  be  removed. 

Just  as  careful  and  accurate  a  description  of 
the  disability  and  disabling  conditions  will  be 
insisted  on  and  the  documents  at  the  Head  Office  will 
always  be  available  to  prove  the  correctness  and  just- 
ice of  the  awards,  and  the  Commissioners  will  be 
enabled  to  exercise  control  of  policy  and  practice. 
This  is, of  course,  essential  for  the  protection  of  the 
District  Medical  Examiners  whose  responsibilities  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  success  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  restoration  of  the  damaged  man  will  be 
measured  by  the  degree  of  comfort  he  enjoys. 

If  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  pensioner 
will  be  enabled  to  secure  a  home  for  his  family,  an 
education  for  his  children  better  than  would  have  been 
his  lot  had  he  remained  in  civil  life  at  his  previous 
occupation,  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Pension  Commissi  - 
oners  will  be  fully  justified. 

The  scheme  evolved  is  to  my  mind,  quite  ample  to 
procure  this  result,  and  if  those  to  whom  its  appli- 
cation is  entrusted  continue  on  with  the  zeal  and  wis- 
dom already  displayed  it  v/ill  assuredly  be  obtained. 

Not  all  our  problems  have  been  solved  and  time 
does  not  admit  of  presenting  them  now  and  asking  your 
advice  upon  them. 

Not  all  our  plans  have  been  worked  out,  for  the 
system  has  been  evolved  under  pressure  of  the  necess- 
ity of  keeping  up  the  daily  output  of  awards. 

But  it  is  believed  that  experience  and  material 
is  being  accumulated  that  will  furnish  a  useful  cont- 
ribution to  the  study  of  the  effect  of  physiological 
detriment  and  the  problem  of  concentration,-  a  problem 
that  if  signs  are  read  aright,  will  have  increaing 
importance  in  the  near  future. 


